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{Halle aux Blés et Farines. | 


Tue Halle aux Bles is situated in the centre of Paris, 
in a circular space which was formerly the site of the 
Hitel de Soissons, built for Catherine de’ Medicis, in 
1572. Six streets, leading to different quarters of 
the capital, issue from this central point. The last 
possessor of the Hdtel de Soissons was the Prince de 
Carignan of Savoy, who died in 1741 in embarrassed 
circumstances. His creditors seized his property, in- 
cluding his hdtel, which they obtained leave to demolish 
with a view of selling the materials. The site was 
purchased by the municipal body of Paris, and it was 
— in 1763, to erect on the vacant place an 
ox. V. 





edifice calculated to serve as a depdt for grain and 
flour, the old Halle aux Bl¢és not affording the conve- 
nience and accommodation demanded by the increasing 
population. In 1772 the building was completed. It 
was of a circular form, having vaults beneath, and 
galleries in the upper part, the internal space being 
uncovered. In 1752 the design of forming a rotunda, 
capable of containing a larger quantity of produce, was 
carried into effect by surmounting the circular walls 
with a cupola. On the internal walls were placed 
medallions of Louis XVI., of Lenoir, one of the chief 
police authorities, and of Delorme, the architect by 
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whom an ingenious plan, which had not been practised 
since the sixteenth century, was again applied in the 
construction of ‘the cupola. During the Revolution of 
1789, the medallions of Louis XVI. and Lenoir were 
destroyed, but that of Delorme escaped the excesses of 
those times. In 1802 the cupola was entirely destroyed 
by fire, through the carelessness of a plumber, and the 
damage was not repaired before 1812. It is now 
formed of ribs of iron, covered with copper, and the 
building is therefore fire-proof. The diameter is 136 
feet, being only 14 feet less than the cupola which 
surmounts the Pantheon at Rome. ‘The circumference 
is 410 feet, and the height 107 feet. The light is 
admitted by a lantern, 33 feet in diameter, placed at 
the summit. The ‘ Paris Guide,’ by Galignani, con- 
iains some minute particulars respecting the construc- 
tion of the cupola. It is composed of 51 curves, rising 
in a vertical direction from the cornice to the great 
circular window; which are supported in the whole 
circumference by 15 other curves, forming 763 com- 
partments, the size of which progressively diminishes 
towards the top. 

‘The column which is seen in the engraving is the 
only remnant left of the Hdtel de Soissons; and it 
would have been destroyed when the hdtel was de- 
molished, had it not been for the zeal of a private 
individual, who’ purchased it, on condition that it 
should be allowed to remain. He presented it to the 
municipal body; but, humiliated by the reflection that 
they should have shown less zeal for the preservation 
of an interesting monument than an individual citizen, 
they repaid him the sum which he had advanced. It 
was then resolved that the column should be removed 
to the centre of the projected court, which, in the 
original state of the Halle aux Blés, was not covered in, 
and some steps had been taken to effect this object 
when the design was abandoned, and it is now attached 
to the exterior wall. The capital is of the Tuscan 
order, but the base belongs rather to the Doric style. 
The height of the column is 103 feet, comprising the 
iron-work at the top, which is intended as a lightning- 
conductor. A sun-dial of very ingenious construction 
is placed at the upper part of the column, and at the 
base there is a fountain. The diameter of the base is 
10 feet, and the interior of the column contains a stair- 
case. ‘The miscalled science of astrology was in repute 
when Catherine de’ Medicis erected this column, from 
the summit of which attempts were vainly made to 
read the future. Bas-reliefs, representing trophies and 
crowns, fleurs-de-lis, the letters C and H interwoven, 
veing the initials of Catherine and her husband, 
aenry If., broken mirrors, and other emblems of 
widowhood, are sculptured in various places. 

The Halle aux Bics is open every day for the sale of 
grain, seeds, and flour; but the principal market-days 
are Wednesday and Saturday. While it forms a con- 
siderable depdt, and is the centre of commercial trans- 
actions in grain, the Grenier de Réserve ou d’Abon- 
dance is on a much larger scale, and will contain 
sufficient corn for the consumption of the capital for 
two months. In this storehouse the bakers are com- 
pelled constantly to keep 25,000 sacks of flour, besides 
78,000 at their bakehouses. These greniers, or ware- 
houses, are near the Garden of Plants, and were com- 
menced in 1807. They were intended to have been on 
a vast scale, comprising mills for grinding flour, but 
the political events of 1814 occasioned an alteration in 
the original plan. In 1833 the number of bakers in 
Paris was 600, and as the quantity of sacks of flour 
required to be kept in store is 103,000, each baker 
must have about 170 sacks on his hands, worth on an 
average from 25s. to 30s. per sack. This arrangement 
cannot but operate with great hardship, not only by 
locking up capital to the amount of 130,000/. or 
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150,000/., but by placing the bakers too much in the 
hands of the corn-dealers, and also by affecting the 
price of bread. When the markets are rising, they 
cannot resort to their stock in the warehouses without 
running the risk of having to replace it at, perhaps, a 
considerable sacrifice; whereas, by consuming their 
stock on hand, and keeping out of the market for a 
time, the price of corn would come down. An artificial 
demand is created, the effect of which is to raise prices 
in an unnatural manner. Private speculation effects 
by more economical means those arrangements which 
the executive power cannot undertake without oppress- 
ing private interests. The notion of providing for the 
prospective consumption of Paris indicates a want of 
confidence in the ever-active agency of personal in- 
terests, operating in commercial transactions, which 
possibly will be soon regarded as of little importance 
now that the nature of trade is more generally and 
beiter understood by the French people. If a scarcity 
be apprehended in any particular quarter, prices rise as 
a matter of course, and hundreds of individuals avail 
themselves of the opportunities which are best known to 
themselves ; and by purchasing wherever the commodity 
is in the greatest plenty and the cheapest, the scarcity is 
obviated and prices are equalized ; or, if there be a real 
deficiency in the supply, the same vigilance prevents its 
being felt more severely in one place than in another. 

The annual consumption of bread in Paris is 
397,272,972\bs., of the value of 2,052,400/. The con- 
sumption of flour in pastry and various other ways is 
37,145,732\lbs., of the value of 220,800/.; making the 
total consumption amount in value to 2,273,200/., and 
in quantity to 434,000,000lbs*. If the annual expenses 
of each inhabitant of Paris be divided into 100 parts, 
nineteen of them, or nearly one-fifth, are occasioned by 
the consumption of bread, twenty-two parts by the con- 
sumption of meat, and twenty-seven in wine and spirits. 
Each individual uses a greater quantity of bread in 
Paris than in London, and in the former capital the 
working classes may often be seen dining on bread and 
fruit, or with the addition of a small quantity of cheese, 
while in this country there are few individuals of the 
same class who do not take animal food at their prin- 
cipal meal. It is fortunate that the price of bread in 
Paris is usually low. The price is fixed by the police 
every fortnight, in the same manner that the assize of 
bread was formerly taken periodically in London; and 
it is generally 60 per -cent. cheaper in Paris than in 
London, and of as good quality, 

It is stated in Dr. Bowring’s ‘ Report on the Com- 
mercial Relations between France and Great Britain,’ 
that from the Ist of July, 1825, the order of police 
fixing the price of bread has been based on the price of 
corn and of flour, as given in the market rates which 
are published between the dates of each order, For the 
three years ending in 1827, which include 1095 days, 
the price of the white loaf of two kilogrammest was 57.50 
centimes} during 411 days, and for 381 days it was at 
60 centimes. If the period of 1095 days be divided 
into 100 parts, the number of days at which the price was 


fentimes. Out of 100 Days, Gentimes. Out of 100 Days. 
55 is 3.9 67.50 is 1.4 
57.50 ,, 37.5 70 ae 
60 » 348 72.50 ,, 1.5 
61.50 ,, 4.2 77.50 , 1.4 
62.50 ,, 5.6 80 re Oe 
65 * 4. 82.50 ,, 2.8 


* These estimates, taken from Dr, Bowring’s ‘ Report,’ cannot 
be considered as perfectly correct, so far as the actual consumption 
of the inhabitants of Paris is concerned. The price of bread is 
sometimes cheaper in Paris than in the surrounding district, the 
consequence o! which is a considerable external demand. 

+ A kilogramme is equal to 2ib. 340z. English. 

t A centime is rather less than the tenth part of a penny, 


+ 


being the one-hundredth part of a franc, 
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The annual expenditure of each inhabitant of Paris 
in bread, and in articles wherein flour is used, being 
21. \2s., an inhabitant of London, if an equal quantity 
were consumed, would pay 4/. 3s. a-year; but pro- 
bably it would not be inaccurate to assume that the 
quantity consumed in London is 30 per cent. less for 
each individual, so that the annual expenditure per 
head will be 3/. 7s. 

The important influence of large towns upon the 
progress of agriculture is great and striking. “In the 
neighbourhood of trading towns (says Dr. Paley), and 
in those aistricts which carry on a communication with 
the markets of trading towns, the husbandmen are 
busy and skilful, the peasantry laborious; the land 
is managed to the best advantage, and double the 
quantity of corn or herbage (articles which are ulti- 
mately converted into human provision) raised from it, 
of what the same soil yields in remoter and more neg- 
lected parts of the country. Wherever a thriving ma- 
nufactory finds means to establish itself, a new vegeta- 
tion springs up around it. I believe it is true that 
agricultate never arrives at any considerable, much less 
at its highest, degree of perfection when it is not 
connected with trade; that is, when the demand for 
produce is not increased by the consumption of trading 
cities.” Taking the consumption of the metropolis at 
1,725,000 quarters of wheat annually, the same number 
of acres are brought into cultivation in order to obtain 
this quantity of produce. This would be equal to one- 
fourteenth part of the arable land in cultivation in 
England. The number of families required to produce 
1,725,000 quarters of wheat, would be about 3,000, 
or, with those dependent on them, not fewer than 
150,000 persons immediately engaged in agricultural 
labour. English agriculture is considered twice as pro- 
ductive as French agriculture, and therefore the con- 
sumption of Paris, which contains half the population 
of the British metropolis, causes the employment of 
the same number of agriculturists as London. 





Self-riches.—At an inn in Sweden there was the follow- 
ing inscription, in English, on the wall :—* You will find at 
Trollhathe excellent bread, meat, and wine, provided you 
bring them with you ;” and this will almost serve for a 
description of human life,—so much depends upon the 
temper that events are met with, and on the prudence that 
foresees and provides against them.—Sharp’s Letters. 





PROVENDER FOR THE VULTURES. 


Tue following spirited paper, from the pen of Dr. 
Johnson, constituted the original No. 22 of the ‘Idler;’ 
but on the reprint of that work in volumes, this essay 
was suppressed by the author, and another substituted 
in its stead :— 


Tue Ipter.—No. 22. 


Many naturalists are of opinion that the animals 
which we commonly consider as mute, have the power 
of imparting their thoughts to one another. That they 
can express general sensations is very certain; every 
being that can utter sounds, has a different voice for 
pleasure and for pain. The hound informs his fellows 
when he scents his game; the hen calls her chickens 
to their food by her cluck, and drives them from danger 
by her scream. 

Birds have the greatest variety of notes; they have 
indeed a variety, which seems almost sufficient to make 
a speech adequate to the purposes of a life which is 
regulated by instinct, and can admit little change or 
improvement. To the cries of birds, curiosity or super- 
stition has always been attentive; manv have studied 





the language of the feathered tribes, and some have 
boasted that they understood it. 

The most skilfal or most confident interpreters of 
the sylvan dialogues have been commonly found among 
the philosophers of the East, in a country where the 
calmness of the air, and the mildness of the seasons, 
allow the student to pass a great part of the year in 
groves and bowers. But what may be done in one 
place by peculiar opportunity, may be performed in 
another by peculiar diligence. A shepherd of Bohemia 
has, by long abode in the forests, enabled himself to 
understand the voice of birds; at least he relates with 
great confidence a story, of which the credibility is left 
to be considered by the learned. 

“ As I was sitting,” said he, “ within a hollow rock, 
and watching my sheep that fed in the valley, I heard 
two vultures interchangeably crying on the summit of 
the cliff. Both voices were earnest and deliberate. My 
curiosity prevailed over my care of the flock ; I climbed 
slowly and silently from crag to crag, concealed among 
the shrubs, till I found a cavity where I might sit and 
listen without suffer az or giving disturbance. 

* T soon perceived tliat my labour would be well re- 
paid, for an old vulture was sitting on a naked pro- 
minence with her young about her, whom she was 
instructing in the arts of a vulture’s life, and preparing, 
by the last lecture, for their final* dismission to the 
mountains and the skies. 

“* * My children,’ said the old vulture, * you will the © 
less waat my instructions, because you have had my 
practice before your eyes; you have seen me snatch 
from the farm the household fowl, you have seen me 
seize the leveret in the bush, and the kid in the pasture ; 
you know how to fix your talons, and how to balance 
your flight when you are laden with your prey. But 
you remember the taste of more delicious food; I have 
often regaled you with the flesh of man.’ ‘Tell us,’ 
said the young vultures, ‘where man may be found, 
and how he may be known; his flesh is surely the 
natural food of a vulture. Why have you never brought 
a man in your talons to the nest?’ ‘He is too bulky,’ 
suid the mother; ‘when we find a man we can ouly 
tear away his flesh, and leave his bones upon the 
ground.’ ‘Since man is so big,’ said the young ones, 
‘how do you kill him? You are afraid of the wolf and 
of the bear; by what power are vultures superior to 
mun? is man more defenceless than a sheep?” ‘We 
have not the strength of man,’ returned the mother, 
‘and I am sometimes in doubt whether we have the 
subtilty ; and the vultures would seldom feed upon his 
flesh, had not nature, that devoted him to our uses, 
infused into him a strange ferocity, which T have never 
observed in any other creature that feeds upon the 
earth. Two herds of men will often meet and shake 
the earth with noise, and fill the air with fire. When 
you hear noise, and see fire, with flashes along the 
ground, hasten to the place with your swiftest wing, 
for men are surely destroying one another; you will 
then find the ground smoking with blood and covered 
with carcases, of which many are dismembered and 
mangled for the convenience of the vulture.’ ‘ But 
when men have killed their prey,’ said the pupil, ‘ why 
do they not eat it? When the wolf has killed a sheep, 
he suffers not the vulture to touch it till he is satisfied 
himself. Is not man another kind of wolf?’ ‘ Man,’ 
said the mother, ‘is the only beast who kills that which 
he does not devour, and this quality makes him so 
much a benefactor to our species.’ ‘If men kill our 
prey, and lay it in our way,’ said the young one, ‘ what 
need shall we have of labouring for it ourselves? 
‘Because man will sometimes,’ replied the mother, 
‘remain for a long time quiet in his den. The old 
vultures will tell you when you are to watch his motions. 

3Q2 
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When you see men in great numbers moving close 
together, like a flock of storks, you may conclude that 
they are hunting, and that you will soon revel in human 
blood.’ ‘ But still,’ said the young one, ‘I would gladly 
know the reason of this mutual slaughter. I could 
never kill what [ could not eat.’ ‘My child,’ said the 
mother, ‘this is a question which I cannot answer, 
though I am reckoned the most subtle bird of the 
mountain. When I was young, I used frequently to 
visit the eyrie of an old vulture, who dwelt upon the 
Carpathian rocks; he had made many observations; he 
knew the places that afforded prey round his habitation, 
as far in every direction as the strongest wing can fly 
between the rising and setting of the summer sun; he 
had fed year after year on the entrails of men. His 
opinion was, that men had only the appearance of 
animal life, being really vegetables, with a power of 
motion; and that as the boughs of an oak are dashed 
together by the storm, that swine may fatten upon the 
falling acorns, so men are, by some unaccountable 
power, driven one against another till they lose their 
motion, that vultures may be fed. Others think they 
have observed something of contrivance and policy 
among these mischievous beings ; and those that hover 
more closely round them, pretend that there is, in every 
herd, one that gives directions to the rest, and seems to 
be more eminently delighted with a wide carnage. 
What it is that entitles him to such pre-eminence we 
know not; he is seldom the biggest or the swiftest, 
but he shows, by his eagerness and diligence, that he is, 
more than any of the others, a friend to the vultures.’” 





IMPROVEMENT OF TASTE IN THE DECORA- 
TION OF HOUSES. 


A wive field for productive employment might, be 
opened, if the taste of. the people of Great Britain were 
so generally improved, as to require that the decoration 
of houses, and the adaptation of household furniture, 
should be pursued on scientific principles. Many a 
young artist of acknowledged taste and ability, whose 
ambition urges him to struggle with poverty and neglect 
in trying to attain eminence in a high walk of his pro- 
fession, might thus acquire an honourable independence 
in an occupation which would task all the talent and 
taste he possesses. And not only would it be no ignoble 
employment, so far as science and skill were concerned, 
but he might have the farther satisfaction of knowing 
that the profession which brought him ample means of 
subsistence, was also ministering to the enjoyment of 
thousands. 

‘The working classes—those who earn their daily 
bread by daily toil—may be apt, on the first mention 
of snch a subject, to say, that it is all very well for 
people to talk who have got money to spend on the 
decoration of their houses. As for them, they may 
say, they are obliged to take what they can get. 
Such an idea is a most serious obstacle to all. exertion 
and all improvement. Why should they be content 
with what they can get? For instance, the duty on 
stained paper is now wholly repealed. If rooms are to 
be papered at all, why should they not be ornamented 
with tasteful, elegant, and suitable patterns, instead of 
what is tawdry and ugly? Let us get rid entirely of 
the idea that the one is necessarily dearer than the 
other; for if there be a demand, the supply will soon 
follow, and the demand producing competition in the 
supply will ensure cheapness. 

Mr. Cockerell, the eminent architect, was asked, 
before the Comniiitee of the House of Commons on 
Arts and Principles of Design, “Do you consider the 
ancients dwelt much upon the importance of the con- 
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nexion between manufactures and arts?” “TI should 
say,” he replies, “ the evidence of all history, especially 
Grecian, confirms the fact of their solicitude on that 
subject. We know that astranger who established a 
new manufacture in Athens obtained the rights of a 
citizen. Athens and AZgina were the greatest manu- 
factories of Greece in all works connected with fine arts; 
some of the most illustrious philosophers and statesmen 
were sons of manufacturers, or some way connected 
with fine arts. The artists of gina had more com- 
missions in all parts of Greece than any other nation, 
The manufacture of bronzes, especially candelabra, is 
celebrated by Pliny. Herodotus informs us that they 
had a protecting duty on fictile vases, and there were 
peculiar laws for the protection of manufactories and 
the restraining the artists from emigration. Great 
artists arose from the manufacturing establishments ; 
and again, it is apparent from all their works that 
those artists who had failed in the higher branches 
applied themselves to the lower ones; and we have 
admirable works, of a minute and minor kind com- 
paratively, such as vases and bronzes, armour and 
medals, which unquestionably are executed by men who 
have worked upon a much larger scale, and attempted 
very much higher things.” 

Mr. D. R. Hay, a house painter of Edinburgh (author 
of an exceedingly useful book, ‘The Laws of Har- 
monious Colouring, adapted to Interior Decorations,’ 
&c.), was also examined before the same Committee. 
He was asked, “* What do you consider the best line of 
study for persons intended for a profession like your 
own, or best adapted to improve the taste of the 
working class generally?” He answers, “It is, in the 
first place, to initiate them in the drawing of large 
symmetrical figures by the hand.” 

“By symmetrical figures, what do you mean ?— 
Squares, ovals, and circles; they should then practise 
undulations and volutes, Their attention should then 
be directed to the vegetable kingdom, and they should 
begin their practice by studying from large well-de- 
veloped leaves. All the common weeds, that grow in 
such profusion by our hedge-rows and road-sides, as 
also in the wildest and most sterile parts of the country, 
are worthy of the study and attention of those who wish 
to improve their taste in regard to what is really elegant 
or beautiful in form. I consider it a mistaken idea that 
ornamental designers will be produced by setting young 
men to copy statues or pieces of sculptured ornameni, 
however good they may be. The vegetable kingdom 
presents the best examples for study, and I reckon it an 
equally mistaken idea that the rare preductions of the 
botanical garden are the only models of this kind from 
the study of which a taste for ornamental design may 
be derived. Both grace and elegance of form are to be 
found in the common dock, the thistle, the fern, or even 
in a stalk of corn or barley. The study of such objects 
is within the reach of all classes, and those who thus 
form their taste, when they come to study the orna- 
mental remains of Athens and Rome, will find them- 
selves familiar with the source from which such designs 
are derived.” 

Mr. George J. Morant, one of the firm of Morant 
and Son, house decorators, London, was also examined 
before the same Committee. He is asked, “Is there 
not great confusion observed in the several styles in 
England in decoration, both for furniture and rooms ? 
—I think very great,” he answers, “‘ but the desire to 
obviate that evil is very much greater than it used to 
be. Persons now who require rooms fitted up in a 
particular style, out of the common way, say to me, 
what they did not use to say, ‘ But how will it agree 
with such and such a piece of furniture that I may 
have ? that may not be of the same style ;’ or they may 
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make some observation tending to show a desire that 
all should harmonize. 

“Ts not the bad taste owing to the want of know- 
ledge of scientific principles with regard to the harmony 
of colours?—Yes, I think it is owing to that want of 
knowledge.” 

In the following extract from Mr. Hay’s book on 
‘Harmonious Colouring,’ there is an account of a 
young man’s commencement in life (it is supposed the 
person mentioned is Mr. Hay himself), which is most 
interesting as an example, and peculiarly valuable in 
connexion with this subject. 

“Tt is seldom that the young men who are admitted 
to our drawing academies consider their studies as 
merely intended to improve them in the useful arts to 
which they may be bred. They almost uniformly 
imbibe the idea of rising into a higher sphere; and 
seein to have no other ulterior object in their studies 
than to leave their humble calling, at the expiry of 
their indentures, and become artists. I speak from 
particular facts which have come under my own ob- 
servation. Many an industrious young man, of me- 
diocre talent, but possessing sufficient to have raised 
him to the head of ornamental painting, have I known 
sacrifice himself to a life of penury and neglect from 
this vain idea. 

“IT shall here give an original anecdote of the illus- 
trious author of ‘ Waverley, which relates directly to 
this subject. A young aspirant of this kind, during 
his apprenticeship, had produced some pictures which 
attracted the notice of this great man, who, with that 
goodness of heart for which he was so distinguished, 
took the youth under his particular patronage, and got 
him admitted to the academy of the honourable the 
Board of Trustees [for the encouragement of manufac- 
tures in Scotland, to whom the book is dedicated]. 
This young man, at the expiry of his indentures, like 
most others in similar circumstances, turned his back 
upon the humble profession of house painting, to which 
he was bred, and laboured strenuously to gain a live- 
lihood by painting pictures. Whether the penetrating 
eye of this wonderful man had seen, by the appearance 
of his protégé, the difficulties he was encountering, or 
by his works, that he had got a long probation to un- 
dergo before attaining eminence as an artist, is not 
known—probably both; but on one occasion, shortly 
after the expiry of his apprenticeship, when he waited 
upon his patron with a picture which he had been com- 
missioned to paint, Sir Walter addressed him nearly as 
follows :—‘ I have thought for some time, that were 
young men who have a genius for painting, and who 
are not possessed of sufficient patrimony to enable them 
to follow such a course of study as alone can raise them 
to eminence in the fine arts, to endeavour to improve 
those professions in which a taste for painting is re- 
quired, it would be a more lucrative field for their 
exertion. I know no profession that stands more in 
need of this than that to which you have been bred ; 
and if you will follow my advice, you will apply your- 
self to its improvement, instead of struggling with the 
difficulties that you must meet in following the higher 
walks of art.’ tn conclusion, he encouraged his protégé 
by promising hin his own house at Abbotsford to begin 
upon, the building of which had just commenced. I[ 
need scarcely ad! that this advice was followed, and 
the illustrious individual who gave it lived to see and 
acknowledge the satisfaction he felt from the beneficial 
effects that resulted from it. I trust its insertion here 
may be equally serviceable to others, for it would have 
been well for many who are now struggling with those 
difficulties pointed at in Sir Walter’s advice, had they, 
upon being seized with the mania of becoming artists, 
had such a counsellor.” 

The reader will be pleased to learn, that the indivi- 
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dual who thus tells his own story, instead of being a 
third or second-rate artist, trembling with nervous ap- 
prehension about the position in which a picture may 
be hung at an exhibition, as really affecting his pros- 
pects in life, is the master of a large establishment, 
giving employment to a great number of men. 

Mr. Hay’s book on the ‘ Laws of Harmonious Co- 
louring,’ treats of the nature of colours, their relation 
and adaptation to each other, the most appropriate 
styles of colouring for rooms of different character, and 
also for rooms of a similar character when differently 
exposed to the sun, &c. The house painter and deco- 
rator will find it a useful production. Let them study 
the science of their profession. By elevating it, and 
thus assisting to improve the taste of the people, they 
will most effectually serve themselves. 





AGRICULTURE, GARDENING, &c. OF CHINA, 
(Concluded from No. 300.) 

Hrrurrro Lord Macartney had only seen the eastern 
side of the gardens of Gehol; but a few days after he 
was conducted over the western part, which is much 
the larger of the two. 

“* The western garden,” continues his lordship, “ forms 
a strong contrast with the other, and exhibits all the 
sublimer beauties of nature in as high a degree as the 
part which we saw before possesses the attractions of 
softness and amenity. It is one of the finest forest 
scenes in the world; wild, woody, mountainous, and 
rocky; abounding with stags and deer of different spe- 
cies, and most of the other beasts of the chase not 
dangerous to man. In many places immense woods, 
chiefly oaks, pines, and chestnuts, grow upon almost 
perpendicular steeps, and force their sturdy roots 
through every resistance of surface and of soil, where 
vegetation would seem almost impossible. These woods 
often clamber over the loftiest pinnacles of the stony 
hills, or, gathering on the skirts of them, descend with 
a rapid sweep, and bury themselves in the deepest val- 
leys. ‘There, at proper distances, you find palaces, ban- 
quetting-houses, and monasteries (but without Bonzes), 
adapted to the situation and peculiar circumstances of 
the place; sometimes with a rivulet on one hand, 
geutly stealing through the glade; at the other with a 
cataract tumbling from above, raging with foam, and 
rebounding with a thousand echoes from below, or 
silently engulphed in a gloomy pool or yawning chasm. 

“ The roads by which we approached these romantic 
scenes are often hewn out of the living rock, and con- 
ducted round the hills in a kind of rugged staircase, 
and yet no accident occurred in our progress; not a 
false step disturbed the regularity of our cavalcade, 
though the horses were spirited, and all of them un- 
shod. From the great irregularity of the ground, and 
the various heights to which we ascended, we had op- 
portunities of catching many magnificent points of 
view by detached glances; but afier wandering for 
several hours (and yet never wearied with wandering) 
we at last reached a covered pavilion, open on all sides, 
and situated on a summit so elevated as perfectly to 
command the whole surrcunding country to a vast ex- 
tent. The radius of the horizon I should suppose to 
be at least twenty miles from the central spot where we 
stood; and certainly so rich, so varied, so beautiful, so 
sublime a prospect my eyes had never beheld. I saw 
everything before me as on an illuminated map; pa- 
laces, pagodas, towns, villages, farm-houses, plains, and 
valleys, watered by innumerable streams; hills waving 
with woods, and meadows covered with cattle of the 
most beautiful marks and colours. All seemed to be 
nearly at my feet, and that a step would convey me 
within reach of them. 

“ T observed here a vast number of what we call iu 
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Eng.and sheet cows; also sheet horses, many pye-balls, 
dappled, mottled, and spotted—the latter chiefly straw- 
berry. 

** From hence was pointed out to us by the minister 
a vast enclosure below, which, he said, was not more 
accessible to him than to us, being never entered but 
by the emperor, his women, and his eunuchs. Jt in- 
cludes within its bounds, though on a smaller scale, 
most of the beauties which distinguish the eastern and 
the western gardens which we have already seen; but, 
from everything I can learn, it falls very short of the 
fanciful descriptions which Father Attiret and Sir Wil- 
liam Chambers have intruded upon us as realities. 
That within these private retreats various entertain- 
ments of the most novel and expensive nature are pre- 
pared and exhibited by the eunuchs, who are very 
numerous (perhaps some thousands) to amuse the em- 
peror and his ladies, I have no doubt; but that they 
are carried to all the lengths of extravagance and im- 
probability those gentlemen have mentioned, I very 
much question, as from every inquiry I have made (and 
I have not been sparing to make them) I have by no 
means sufficient reason to warrant me in acceding to, 
or confirming, the accownts which they have given us. 

“ If any place in England can be said in any respect 
to have similar features to the Western Park, it is Low- 
ther Hall in Westmoreland, which (when I knew it 
many years ago), from the extent of prospect, the grand 
surrounding objects, the noble situation, the diversity 
of surface, the extensive woods, and command of waters, 
[ thought might be rendered by a man of sense, spirit, 
and taste, the finest scene in the British dominions.” 

In Mr. Barrow’s volume of ‘ Travels,’ there is a view 
in the eastern part of the park at Gehol, from a 
sketch made by Captain Parish, who accompanied 
Lord Macartney in his excursion through the grounds. 
Though the plate of it before us is but indifferently 
executed, and very badly coloured, it gives us an idea 
of a lovely scene, and justifies the warm descriptions of 
his lordship, whose qualifications as a judge in the 
matters of landscape-gardening, and whose taste and 
unimpeachable judgment and veracity, we have insisted 
upon. 

The fanciful descriptions of the grounds and buildings 
to which his lordship alludes, and which long passed 
current in the world as true and correct, were contained 
in a letter of the Jesuit Attiret, inserted in the twenty- 
seventh volume of ‘ Lettres Edifiantes,’ published at 
Paris in 1749; and in a curious folio volume with 
twenty-one copper-plates, and about the same number 
of pages of letter-press, entitled *‘ Designs of Chinese 
buildings, furniture, dresses, machines, and utensils, 
engraved by the best hands from the originals, drawn 
in China, by Mr. Chambers, architect, member of the 
Imperial Academy of Arts at Florence. To which is 
added, a description of their temples, houses, gardens, 
&c., which was published in London in 1757. 

The Jesuit evidently exaggerated what he had seen, 
and fancied what he had not seen; and Chambers’ 
descriptions were not those of an eye-witness, and, on 
the subject of gardening, compiled from the conver- 
sations and accounts of a Chinese painter whom he calls 
Lep-qua. It is therefore needless to add that they 
imply every excellence in the Chinese, uniting extreme 
and contradictory qualities, and forming, on the whole, 
gardens more magical than that of Armida, in the 
poem of ‘ Torquato Tasso,’ or of Alcina, in the perhaps 
still more enchanting verses of ‘ Ariosto.’ 

The grounds of Yuen-min-yuen, another imperial 
park, which is situated near to Pekin, have been partially 
described by Mr. Barrow, and in a way which agrees 
with Lord Macartney’s advantageous estimate of the 
landscape-gardening of the Chinese. Here, as at Gehol, 
the hand of art, at the expense of incalculable labour, 
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had produced representations that seemed to have pro- 
ceeded from the free hand of nature; and nothing 
indeed, where almost everything was artificial, could be 
considered as an offence to nature. 

The gardens of the emperor, which are numerous, 
seem generally to have been laid out in magnificent 
extent and beautiful detail; but to have been neglected, 
in part, of late years, and suffered to go to decay. De 
Guignes the younger says, “the gardens we saw near 
the lake Sy-hou, at Hang-tchu-fou, must have been 
very beautifui when they were properly kept, but, as [ 
have observed before, the works of the Chinese require 
continual care, and when ever so slightly neglected, 
are soon destroyed.” 

The residences of the mandarins have nearly always 
a garden attached to them, even in the capital city, and 
some of their country houses are described as situated 
in the midst of parks, groves, and gardens; where all 
the industry and ingenuity of the natives are exhausted. 

What is, however, more interesting than the immense 
demesnes of royalty, and the costly gardens of nobility, 
is to see that the people devote themselves, for their 
own gratification, to that beautiful industry by which 
the lowliest cottage may be adorned, and one of the 
purest of pleasures cheaply procured. The attention 
paid by many of our own peasantry to the neat hedge- 
rows before their cottages, to the little flower plot, to 
the honeysuckle or the woodbine, that clusters round 
the cottage porch or climbs its wall, is among the 
things that first strike a foreigner, and which give so 
much of its beauty and interest to old England ; and it 
appears that in some provinces this pleasing effect is 
rivalled by the peasants of China. Mr. Ellis, in one 
part of his journey, particularly mentions that “the 
front of all their houses is set off by some flowering 
shrubs, or dwarf trees; and not seldom a_ bower of 
treillage work, with beautiful ereeping plants, adds 
convenience to ornament.” 

We learn from Mr. Clarke Abel, the naturalist, that 
the plant thus trained on small frames of trellice-work, 
and which, from its frequent culture, is obviously a 
favourite, is the elegant Ipomaa Quamoclet. The 
same intelligent gentleman found also abundantly cul- 
tivated in pots the Begonia Evansiana, Largestreemia 
indica, Hermorocallis japonica, Punica granatum, 
dwarfed, Cassia Sophora, Nerium oleander, Lychuis 
coronata, and Tradescantia cristata, with a species of 
Dianella, bearing purple flowers, of Hibiscus, and of 
Plumbago. But‘cultivated and prized above all others 
was the Nelumbium speciosum, the sacred flower, the 
Lien-wha of the Chinese. ‘“ This splendid flower,” 
says Mr. Abel, “ celebrated for its beauty by the Chinese 
poets, and ranked for its virtues among the plants 
which, according to Chinese theology, enter into the 
beverage of immortality, flourished in the greatest 
vigour in the gardens of Tung-chow. It was raised in 
capacious vases of water, containing gold and silver 
fish, supported on stands a few feet from the ground. 
These were surrounded by steps of different elevation, 
supporting other plants mingled with artificial rocks, 
representing a hilly country, and covered with dimi- 
nutive houses, pagodas, and gardens. In this situation 
the Nelumbium was certainly an object of exceeding 
beauty. Its tulip-like blossoms of many petals, tinted 
with the most delicate pink, hung over its fan-like 
leaves, floated on the surface of the water, or, rising 
on long footstalks of unequal length, bent them into 
elegant curves, and shaded with graceful festoons the 
plants beneath.” This Lien-wha is not only to the 
Chinese, as a flower, what the Gul or rose is to the 
Persians, but it is highly prized by them also for its 
esculent and medicinal properties. Its seeds, resembling 
in size and form a small acorn without its cup, are 
eaten green or dried as nuts—their flavour is like that 
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of a nut: they are often preserved as sweetmeats. Its 
roots, which are sometimes as thick as the arm, are in 
a raw state eaten as fruit, being juicy, sweet, and re- 
freshing ; and when boiled they are served up as vege- 
tables. The leaves are said by the Chinese to possess 
a tonic quaiity ; the seed vessel to be efficacious in cases 
of parturition, cholic, and poison. It is cultivated in 
all parts of the empire (but seems to flourish better in 
the northern than the southern provinces), on lakes 
and other expanses of water, and ornaments and renders 
productive marshes which would otherwise be unsightly 
and barren. In the neighbourhood of Yuen-min-yuen, 
and under the walls of Pekin, the capital of the empire, 
our travellers saw it covering with lovely pink and 
yellow blossoms immense tracts of land, and could 
sympathize with the enthusiasm of the Chinese poets, 
who number among the supreme delights of mortal 
existence, a moonlight excursion on a tranquil river 
covered with the flowering Lien-wha. 

Mr. Abel adds, that wherever he went the peasants 
were liberal in their gifts of cultivated plants, allowing 
him to select specimens for drying; and whenever he 
expressed a wish to possess living ones, they readily 
gave them to him, accepting in return little presents, 
of which black-lead pencils and common English 
writing-paper were the most prized. 





THE PRISONS OF SCOTLAND. 


Tr is painful to consider that, in such a country as 
Great Britain, the important subject of prison economy 
las been suffered to linger completely behind the im- 
proving influences of the age. Individuals laboured 
zealously in the cause; then associations, such as that 
of the Society for the Improvement of Prison Dis: 
cipline, gathered information, and endeavoured to con- 
centrate public opinion upon it; and at last the Go- 
verument directed its attention to the subject by the 
formation of a Commission. But a great deal has yet 
to be done before the prisons of Great Britain are 
placed on a footing at all answering to the advances 
which have been made in moral and political knowledge, 
or even as is demanded by a due sense of our dwn 
interests, 

‘Phe wretched condition of the gaols of Scotland 
attracted, at successive periods, the attention of Parlia- 
ment. In 1818 and 1819, a Committee of the House 
of Commons was employed in carefully investigating 
the subject: “ but the only result,” says the Report of 
the Commissioners on Municipal Corporations in Scot- 
land, “of their labours was the passing of the Act-59 
Geo. IIL., c. 61, by which the commissioners of supply 
in counties were authorized to assess the whole landed 
and house property in the counties, in such sums as they 
might think nevessary, to assist royal burghs in rebuild- 
ing gaols which have fallen into disrepair. But the 
Act is very defective in its provisions: it only applies 
to the rebuilding of gaols on their old sites, however in- 
commodious ; and it is not imperative on counties to 
give any sum whatever, even for that object.” 

Public opinion, however, has compelled a compara- 
tive improvement in the management of the prisons of 
Scotland within the last fifteen or twenty years. Mr. 
Frederick Hill, one of the Commissioners for the In- 
spection of Prisons, in his Report, which was published 
in the spring of the present year (1836), states that, 
in the great majority of prisons which he visited, the 
inmates generally enjoy good health ; and in no instance 
did he hear of gaol-fever, or witness any of the distress- 
ing and revolting spectacles so often met with by the 
philanthropist Howard; neither did he see anything 
nearly so bad as that described by Mr. Buxton, in his 
notice of some of the English prisons in the year 1818, 





* Any one,” adds Mr. Hill, “ who may entertain 
doubts as to the improvement which has been effected 
in prisons, would, I think, have those doubts removed by 
visiting the loathsome dungeon, in use till within the 
last few years, at Perth, and which, though now aban- 
doned, has not yet been pulled down.” 

Until within these twenty years, the two principal 
prisons of Edinburgh were the Tolbooth in the High 
street and the Canongate Gaol, a view of which is given 
in the wood-cut. The Tolbooth was taken down in the 
year 1817. Sir Walter Scott, who had an antiquarian 
and poetic veneration for the old building, associated 
as it was with the scenes in his ‘ Heart of Mid Lothian,’ 
procured the stones which composed the gateway, toge- 
ther with the door and its ponderous fastenings, which 
he employed in decorating the entrance of his kitchen- 
court at Abbotsford. The Canongate Gaol still stands, 
but since the erection of the Calton Hill Gaol, it is 
used only for the confinement of debtors, for which 
purpose it is kept up at the expense of the city of Edin- 
burgh. The number of debtors in it on the 22nd of 
October, 1834, was seventeen. 

The district in which it lies, the Canongate, is one of 
the most ancient burghs of regality in Scotland. It 
belonged to the abbots of Holyrood, who received from 
King David, Robert Bruce, and Robert IIL, - many 
powers and privileges, among which was the right of 
laying down rules for the regulation of the inhabitants. 
The abbots continued superiors of the burgh till the 
Reformation. The abbey of Holyrood, like many other 
religious houses, enjoyed the privilege of Sanctuary. 
After the Reformation it continued, as being within the 
precincts of the royal palace, to be regarded as an 
asylum for debtors, and perhaps petty offenders; and 
it still retains its privilege of exemption from personal 
arrest for civil debts. It is the only sanctuary in 
Scotland. The same privilege was at one time claimed 
for the Castle of Edinburgh, but the Court of Session 


disallowed it. The gaol of the abbey was lately rebuilt 


at the expense of the government, and a person con- 
tracting debt while in the sanctuary, may be imprisoned 
in it. The boundaries of the sanctuary comprise the 
King’s Park, Salisbury Crags, and the greater portion 
of Arthur’s Seat. 

Sir Walter Scott, in his ‘ Chronicles of the Canon- 
gate,’ has embodied the peculiarities and privileges of 
this somewhat singular /ocale, which, he says, “ bears, 
or rather once bore, the same relation to the good town 
that Westminster does to London.” His picture of 
the occasional amusements of an individual who was 
enjoying the privilege of the sanctuary is at once 
laughable and true. He represents him walking day 
after day by the side of the kennel which divides the 
sanctuary from the unprivileged part of the Canongate, 
and envying the little boys damming up the puddle, 
who could stand on either side as they pleased; while 
the hero himself would occasionally hop across for a 
minute or two, as if to show his daring. 

It is not our present purpose to enter upon a genera. 
view of the prisons of Scotland. We may mention, 
however, that though, as compared with what they 
were, there is an improvement, their genera] condition 
and management is very far below what it ought to be. 
For instance, the gaol of such an important city as 
Glasgow is deficient in, or rather destitute of, all those 
necessary arrangements which are requisite to insure 
that imprisonment, if it be not beneficial, shall at least 
not be deteriorating. This gaol was erected shortly 
before the old Tolbooth—the scene of Rob Roy’s en- 
counter with Baillie Nicol Jarvie—was taken down. 
(See * Penny Magazine,’ No. 224.) As a set-off to 
the gaol, the Bridewell of Glasgow is admirably ma- 
naged. The oldest portion of it was erected about 
thirty-eight years ago—but extensive additions were 
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made in 1823 and 1624, at the expense of 25,000/. 
There is room in it for sixteen classes of prisoners, 
each male prisoner having a separate cell, and only 
in a few instances are two females put into the same 
cell. It is the only prison in Scotland where female 
officers are employed. Here the prisoners are all set 
to work; provision is made for their moral improve- 
ment; and the entire management, under the gover- 
nor, Mr. Brebner, has made his name justly known 
over the country. ‘ Upon the whole,” says Mr. Hill, 
“the experiment of the Glasgow Bridewell has been 
very successful; and offers great encouragement for 
the further development’ of its principles, and the re- 
moval of the causes which impede its operation., The 


prisoners, instead of being farther corrupted by idleness, 


and evil association, as,is ‘the case in almost all the 
other prisons of Scotland, are, to a great extent, in- 
sulated from each other, and .engaged, in useful and 
productive labour ; , by,which their habits, are improved, 
and the greater part .of their cost defrayed, and means 
are afforded them (at,least’to, those who remain.a 
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sufficient time), on,their return to, sogjety, to support 
themselves in an honest and creditable manner; and 
while this is going on, the health of the prisoner is also 
improving ; so that unmixed good appears to be the 
result.” In-another part of his report, Mr. Hill states 
that— 

** It has been shown, by the experience of the Glas- 
gow Bridewell, that under good arrangements ‘the cost 
of a prisoner to society need not be more than two- 
pence a-day, including all expenses except rent; or say 
threepence a-day, including rent. How trifling is this 
sum when compared with the cost to society of an 
offender at large! 1 believe it is mentioned on trust- 
worthy evidence, in the ‘ Report of the Poor Law Com- 
missioners,’ that a London pickpocket considers it about 
an average day’s work if he succeeds in stealing five 
silk pocket handkerchiefs, for which he receives about 
5s.; but the loss of which to the owners certainly can- 
not be estimated at less than from 12s. to 15s. Now 
this sum would maintain a prisoner in the Glasgow 
Bridewell-fifty or sixty days.” 
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